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A new criterion for distinguishing betwen Hesychian and Athenaean 
lists of titles is found in the formulae by which they are introduced: 
Spd/MiTa avTov is always the mark of the epitome of Hesychius, tSv 
Spa/juxTiav avTov itrriv of the interpolator of Suidas who drew upon Athe- 
naeus. It is made reasonably clear also that neither Hesychius nor 
Suidas themselves made use of Athenaeus in writing the lives of the 
comic poets. 

The last chapter proves that the tragic poet Timocles is not to be 
identified with the comic poet of the same name and period. The two 
lemmata in Suidas are both of Hesychian origin, though the second, 
Ti/xokX^s erepos, xai avTos KoifUKo^, has been corrupted, first by the substitu- 
tion of KtofUKo^ for TpayiKos, and then by the addition of koX ovtos. Lives 
which contain erepos are generally right in distinguishing homonymns. 
The lemmata originally were T. 'A^. Koifx.. and T. htpo^ rpayiKo^. Finally 
Wagner shows clearly that the Ikarioi of Timocles was not a satyr-drama, 
as Wilamowitz maintained, but a comedy, Sarvpoi being a part of the 
title. 

Few errors of statement have been noted. The source of confusion 
in Suidas on the Astydamantes (p. 58) was pointed out by the reviewer 
Am. Jour. Phil. XXI (1900), p. 44; the Hiereia was assigned to Apollo- 
dorus Gelous ibid., p. 50, and Apollodorus proved to be distinct from 
A. Gelous ibid., pp. 45 £f . It may be added that Krause, to whom credit 
is given for these observations, produced very little that was original in 
his dissertation (cf . Jacoby Woch. Mass. Phil. 1903, 1089). The author's 
belief in the wide first-hand acquaintance of Athenaeus with Greek com- 
edies would be shaken by reading Hendrickson Am. Jour. Phil. XXVII 
(1906), p. 197 : the assertion of Athenaeus himself 336 d is in conformity 
with the technique of citation in the learned dialogue. 

Edward Capps 



Sur les attrihuts des Saliens. Par M. W. Helbig. Extrait des 

M6moires de I'Acad^mie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres 

XXXVII, pp. 205-76 (1-72). Paris: Klienksieck, 1905. 

Fr. 3.20. 

More than thirty years ago Helbig pointed out the resemblance 

between certain small breastplates of sheet bronze found in Italian 

graves of the pre-Hellenic period and the breastplates worn by the Salii. 

In the present article he takes up the whole question of the equipmer^t 

of these ancient colleges, and endeavors to prove that it was identical 

with that of the Koman patrician warrior down to the seventh century 

B. 0., and further that it was essentially similar to that of the Mycenaean 

age. The evidence clearly shows that the two colleges of the Salii ante- 
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date the <7wotKto-/ios of the Palatine and Quirinal settlements, and makes 
it very probable that in historic times, with the conservatism inherent in 
religious customs, they still used the dress and arms of the prehistoric 
period. 

We know from good sources that the Salian dress was distinctly that 
of a warrior. The innermost garment was a tunica picta bound by a metal 
girdle (/xiVpa); over this was worn a trabea, bordered and striped with 
purple; the defensive armor was a metal pectoral, apex, and ancile; the 
offensive arms, a sword and sacred spear. With regard to the ancilia, 
Helbig points out that literary and monumental evidence shows that 
they preserved the shape of the long " Mediterranean " shield with the 
sides cut away, such as was frequently carried by the Mycenaean war- 
riors as well as by Peiiphetes and Hector in the Iliad. It seems equally 
clear that this was also the Italian shield well into the last millennium 
B. 0. The apex likewise exhibits striking analogies to defensive head- 
coverings shown on Mycenaean remains. The breastplate, an oblong 
sheet of metal, attached to a leather or cloth doublet, was intended to 
protect the central portion of the breast only; this continued apparently 
to be worn by the legionaries even in the second century b. c, according 
to Polybius. Tombs dating from the seventh and sixth centuries b. c. 
have yielded four such pectorals, which Helbig is undoubtedly right in 
identifying with Livy's aeneiim pectoris tegumen. The warrior's jurpa 
Helbig illustrates by numerous metal girdles found in early Italian 
tombs; but, unfortunately for the argument, many of these tombs seem 
to have been the burial-places of women, although this cannot be estab- 
lished for all; none can be proved to be a warrior's grave. Helbig, how- 
ever, strengthens his case by citing two early bronze statuettes, one of 
which is certainly that of a warrior, on which /xtVpat are clearly shown. 
This Italian cincture closely corresponds to the Homeric /xiTprj, ^coo-T?;p. 

Space does not allow us to touch on Helbig's arguments by which 
he seeks to show that the other articles of the Salian equipment reflect 
Mycenaean culture. One interesting suggestion, however, must be men- 
tioned. On the basis of arguments which are certainly persuasive, if not 
in every detail convincing, Helbig maintains that in the early period the 
Italian kings and nobles employed war chariots similar to those shown 
on the familiar Mycenaean stelae and described in the Homeric poems; 
in three terra-cotta chariots (reproduced pp. 69, 70) found in graves he 
sees small models of such cars. As he suggests pp. 60 f ., it is highly 
desirable that the remains of weapons from early graves should be sys- 
tematically studied for the light they may throw on this and many other 
questions of early Italian warfare. 

Cliffoed Hekschel Mooee 

Harvard Univeksity 



